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preface- 



Some reasons against the Repeal of the Usury 
Laws have been recently published, and the 
Author has ably examined what would be the 
most obvious and important practical effects of 
the projected repeal upon the different classes of 
community. So far, therefore, the task of ex- 
posing the mischiefs which would be felt from 
the licensed operation of Usury on certain classes 
is unnecessary ; but there are most material 
points, which, though not overlooked, have not 
been brought forward in that prominent manner 
their high importance demands. 

In a moral view, how far superior is the consi- 
deration of benefits arising from the performance 
of duties enjoined by all religions, both an- 
cient and modern, but especially by the Chris- 
tian Religion, than any expectation, however 
large, of pecuniary profit In a great commer- 
cial country, an augmentation of profit is un- 
doubtedly a proper study and pursuit, and is 
indeed necessary to its existence; but no worldly 
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affairs can proceed correctly^ and terminate hiBf^ 
pily, unless conducted on just principles. 

The Author has attempted to show the utility 
of our laws against Usury, by an inquiry into 
the causes and consequences of the several re- 
ductions in the rate of interest in England. To • 
the scholar, there will readily occur instances in 
which the Romans and all other wise and rich 
nations endeavoured to restrain the pernicioiis 
practices of Usury. To the moral and reltgittus^ 
it is equally unnecessary to advert to lihe vWt^ 
ous ancient writers, both Heathen and ChrislJkli^ 
and to the powerful admonitions and detiuneiti^ 
tions in sacred liistory against Usury. 

There are, hbwever, points of pre-ettiinCirt 
irtility, arising out of our laws against Uwityi 
which, on consideration^ will, it is hoped, induce 
many, if not all, who have not duly reflected cftk 
the consequences of their repeal, but who it it 
presumed have conscientiously tliought that meti- 
sure more advantageous, to prefer even a furtfaet 
reduction of the rate of interest, as most bene- 
ficial for the kingdom. 
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A DEFENCE 



LAWS AGAINST USURY. 



Our ancient laws declared that all unlawful ^^f't^'Raw 
^ chevisance and Usury should be extirpate: all """'e™si 

■' ^ reduced. 

brokers of such bargains should be set in the 
pillory, put to open shame, be half a year im- 
prisoned, and pay twenty pounds. By the 37th 
of Henry VIII. the Rate of Interest was first 
fixed at ten per cent. ; but that statute was re- 
pealed by the 5th and 6th of Edward VI, In the 
13th year of Elizabeth, the former statute was 
revived. Ail contracts and assurances whereby 
above 10/. per cent, should be received, were 
made void; and brokers and drivers of usurious 
bargains, were punished as counsellors, attor- 
neys, or advocates in any case of premunire, 
and, " forasmuch as all Usury being forbidden 
by the Law of God is sin and detestable" it was 
enacted, that those who took 10/., or less, per 
cent, should forfeit the interest, and might 
be punished by the ecclesiastical laws against 
Usury. 



By the 21st James I., the Rate of Interest was 
lowered to eight percent.; by the 12th Charles 
II., it was furthered lowered to six per cent; 
and finally, it waa fixed at the present rate offire 
per cent, by the 12th of Anne. 

There are certain omissions in the Bill now 
before Parliament, which, however awkwardly the 
facts recorded by our ancestors might have ap- 
peared in that document, are of the highest im- 
portance; they being the most unequivocal and 
positive proof of the utility of those laws, 

The following extracts, from the three li 
Acts, are therefore made. 

In the preamble to the Act of James 
is stated, that there was a very great abatement 
in the value of land, and other the merchandizes, 
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raofche . 
uBefulneas of 

ductngtiieRnte warcs and Commodities of the kingdom, both at 
ntereBt. jjome and also in foreign parts whither they 
were transported ; that divers subjects of this 
kingdom, as well the gentry as merchants, 
mera, and tradesmen, both for their urgent 
necessary occasions for the following their trades;' 
maintenance of their stocks and employments, 
had borrowed, and then borrowed divers loans of 
money, wares, merchandize, and other commo- 
dities; but, by reason of the said general fall and 
abatement of the value of land, and the prices of 
the said merchandize, wares and commodities ; and 
Interest in loan continuing at so high a rate as lOi 
in tfte loot, for a pear, did not only make men unabie 
to pay their debts, and continue the jnaintenance of 



ir tredty but their debts daily tncreMmg, they 
iuere enforced to sell their lands and Socles, at very 
^t low rates, to forsake the use of merchandize and 
Mi trade, and to give over their leasts and farms, and 
so become unprofitable members to the com* 
I monwealth^ to the great hurt and hinderance of 
i the same. 

( These facts and opinions would certainly have 
[ appeared rather inconsistent in the recital of a 
Bill for " repealing the laws which prohibit the 
taking of Interest for money, or limit the rate 
thereof." But let us proceed to the next Act, in 
Mi^hich it will be found that further experience had 
confirmed the opinions of the usefulness of those 



Forasmuch, states the Act of Charles II., as< 
the abatement of Interest from ten in the hundred 
in the former times hath been found, by notable 
experience^ beneficial to the advancement of 
trade, and improvement of lands by good hus- 
bandry^ with many other considerable advantages 
to this nation, especially the reducing of it to a 
nearer proportion with foreign States with whom 
we traffic. And whereas^ in ftesh memory, the 
like faU from eight to sia^vnthe hundred, by a late 
constant practice, hath found the like success, to the 
general contentment of this nation, as is visible by 
several mprovements. And Hrhereas,' it is the en- 
de».vottr ^ of: somey at present, to reduce it baok 
again in practice, to the allowance of the statute 
still in force, to eight in the hundred, to the great 




discoufragement of ingenuity and industry in 
husbandry, trade, and commerce of this 
None shall take above six per cent. 

In this preamble it appears that the abat 
of interest had not only caused improvem^tits^ 
lands, and the advancement of trade; but 
the increase of wealth having caused . an otelMt J 
ment of interest, to six per cent, (at which it wijl-- 
fixed by Cromwell) it was considered mostiai||||rj 
portant to prevent the designs of Usurers, wlM||t 
were attempting to exact more than the ntttr 
which had been fixed during the CommonweaitH^- 

To complete this chain of evidence, we sbail; 
find, by the Act of Anne, that our ancestors, . t»|rf 
the beginning of the last century, thought j%^ 
absolutely necessary to reduce the high Rate <rff) 
Interest of six pounds in the hundred. It begim^ . 
with reciting, that the reductions of Interest by^ 
former Acts had, by experience, beeli found very 
beneficial to the advancement of trade and iv» 
provement of lands ; and states, that the heavy 
burden of the late long and expensive war had 
been chiefly borne by the owners of the land of 
this kingdom ; by reason whereof, they had beea 
necessitated to contract very large debts, aa4 
thereby, and by the abatement in the value of 
their lands, had become greatly impoverished ; 
that, by reason of the great Interest and prdSik 
which had been made of money at home, the 
foreign trade of this nation had of late yeam 
been much neglected, and, at that time, there 



>vas a great abatement in the value of the mer« 
chandize, wares, and commodities of this king- 
dom, both at home and in foreign parts whither 
they v^ere transported ; and that^ for the redress of 
these mischiefs and the preventing the increase of the 
same, it was absolutely necessary to reduce the high 
Rate of Interest of siv pounds in the hundred for a 
year, to a nearer proportion with the the Inter- 
est allowed for money in foreign states. No per- 
son, therefore, should take above five per cent. 

Experience has hithertb been considered that 
solid kind of wisdom which might satisfy the 
wants of the multitude. New opinions appear, 
however, to be so fashionable, that in defiance of 
the recorded sentiments of our ancestors, who 
felt the beneficial effects of reducing the Rate of 
Interest, it is now contended, that it will be most 
advantageous to repeal all our wholesome laws 
against Usury ; and consequently allow any 
Rate of Interest to be taken which can be ex- 
torted from the necessitous. It seems, however, 
that in cases where there is no special agreement 
in writing, custom of trade, or rule or order 
df a court of law or equity, touching or fixing the 
Rate of Interest, the Repeal Bill provides that the 
Interest shall be at the present Rate of five per 
cent. ; thus confessing that there is a necessity 
for fixing the Rate in cases of omission or neg- 
ligence ; but that, in times of distress^ it will be 
an advantage to the unfortunate to permit Usu- 
rers to make the largest profits. 
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^^^ Although we cannot rely on the religMH»g( 
^^^1^°^^ nion» of an historiao, we may, perhaps. 
wBreconw- reliance on his statements of facts. Co 

qnsncei of tnese 

w«trictioiu. and industry were, previous to the fifteenth i 
tory, at a very low ebb; and he records that,] 
the time of Henry III. Interest had amounteii'l 
an enormous height, and instances occurred i 
fifty per cent, paid for. money. The foreig-n con»>l 
merce of England during the reign of Heoijl 
VIII. was mostly confined to the NetherlaniJi. I 
In the 'reign of Edward I. the common Rate of I 
Interest, notwithstanding the laws against Vm- 1 
ry, was fourteen per cent. The state of the Engf- 1 
lish manufactures was, in the time of ElizabetiL 1 
very low, and foreign wares of almost all kiads | 
had the preference. About the year 1 590, there 
was in London four persons only rated in the 
subsidy books so high as 400/. Henry lY. 
of France, reduced Interest to 6^ per cent. ; an 
indication, observes the historian, of the great 
advance of France above England in cominerc<^ J 
Land was then commonly sold in England at tw 
years* purchase. Interest, during the reign' q| 
James I., was at ten per cent, till 1624, when 11 
was reduced to eight. From 1600, it is remarka4( 
that the growth of London in riches and beau^ 
as well as in number of inhabitants, was pi^ 
digious. It doubled every forty years; atMl 
consequently, in 1680, it contained four tiiUM 
as many inhabitants as at the beginning of tliA 
century. 



'p^. Yet trade was tkea in its infancy. The D«tdi 
^MtX that time traded to England "wid) 600 skips, 
^England to HoUaad with sixty oiily. The com- 
^^lerce and industry df England increased ez- 
2 ^l^mely during the peaceable period of Charles 
^ f.'s reign ; Interest was reduced to 6/. per cent. 
t during the Commonwealth in the year 1650. 
Trade was bi^inning, among the English, to be 
'a matter of geneml concern ; but the Dutch, who, 
by industry and frugality, (and a low Rate of In- 
terest, even three or four per cent J were enabled *o 
undersell them in every marioet, retained posses- 
sion of the most lucrative branches of commerce. 
T%e coiBnsierce and riches of England dkl luever, 
'during any period, increase so fast, as fr^m the 
Teirtoratioi!! to the revolution. The two Dutch 
M9WS, by disturbing the trade of that republic, 
promoted the navigation of this island; and 
"after Charles II. bad made a ^separate peace 
with the States, his subjects enjoyed unmolested 
the trade of Europe. 

in these brief extracts from the History 4of 
England,^ it imay.lDe seen that &e increase of 
commerce ^and the prosperity of the country, 
were Botonly coeval with the several reductions 
in the Rate of Interest, bnt were the ponse- 
quences of these wise restrictions. We will now 
examine in what mamier they operated. 

An abatement of Interest by law, jb the Abatement of 
means of improving the xiches of the country, by vances the ~ 

value of lands 
• Hume'B. onpupchaBe. 



advancing the value of land in purchase, is 
provement in the rent of farms, increase of 
reign trade, increase of artificers, inclining, j 
nation to economy, employment of the poor.,^ 
creasing the stock of people, and advancing ^ 
value of government securities, by which tlw 
public debts may be liquidated. 

That the abatement of Interest, iwill advaivx 
the value of lands is proved by experience. Id 
the year 1621, when Interest was at ten per cent 
the current price of lands in England was twelve 
years' purchase, but the abatement of interest 
greatly advanced lands in purchase, as well as 
improved rents, by meliorating the lands them- 
selves, the improvements by marling, loaming, 1 
draining, &c. having been made since money was 
eight, six and five per cent., which ten per cent 
could not bear. In 1692, when Interest was at 
six per cent, lands were worth twenty years' pur- 
chase ; and now that Interest is at five per cent., 
lands are generally sold at thirty or more years' 
purchase. That the rents of farms will advance, 
must necessarily ensue on any material impro^ 
ments of the lands, which a low rate of Interest 
only can enable the holders or occupiers, jpf 
poor lands to undertake. 

It is also by evidence of fact, that an increaii 
of trade has always followed the abatement ^ipf 
our Interest by law. The Acts for reducing dw 
Rates of Interest state, that the abatement of 
Interest hath been found, by notable experien9e. 
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beneficial to the advancement of trade and im- 
provement of lands by good husbandry, witli 
many other considerable advantages to this 
nation. 

When Interest is abated, they who call in 
their money must either buy land, trade with 
it, or invest it in Government Securities. If 
they buy land, the many buyers will raise 
the price of land. If they trade, they increase 
the number of traders, and consequently the 
bulk of trade. When Interest is high, no one 
will adventure in commerce, unless a much 
higher profit can be made, it not being worth 
the trouble and hazard, if we can make five per 
cent, of our money, sleeping. The measure of 
our money employed in trade bears an exact 
proportion to the Interest paid for money. — 
When money was at ten per cent, in England, 
no man in his wits would follow any trade 
whereby he did not procure fourteen or twelve 
per cent, again, at least ; and when Interest was 
at eight and six per cent, the hopes of twelve or 
ten, and ten or eight, at least, were necessary. 



merchants can trade more profitably than other [,( wa. iow«r- i 

countrieB, and consequently more men, ship- • 

ping and stock would be employed, both in our 

home trade, and foreign commerce. Trade did 

not begin until the end of Elizabeth's reign, and 

afterwards increased in the time of James and 

Charles I., as the Rate of Interest was lessened. 
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In 1545, trade was inconsiderable, and 
merchants very few and mean; and afterwards, k 
1635, within ten years after Interest was r& 
duced to eight per cent, Uiere were more mer- 
chants to be fomid upon the Exchange worth 
each 1000/. and upwards, than were in the for- 
mer days before the year 1600 .to be found worth 
100/. each.* 

In 1692, when Interest had been for about 
twenty years at six per cent., notwithstandiqg 
the long civil wars, and the great]^complaints of 
the deadness of trade, there were considered to 
be more then upon the Exchange worth 10,00CU. 
estatesj than were previously of 1000^. 

The abatement of Interest to five per cent, has 
had most important effects, and there cannot be 
any reasonable doubt that if it were reduced to 
four or three per cent., the property and riches 
of the country will be greatly augmented. 
^ ^ , If foreign trade be increased, it will be a 

lltt nmuber of . , " 

aoTBTtiacen necBssaTy consequence that our artificers will be 
multiplied ; for wherever there is the greatest 
trade, there must be most employment ; and 
since the trade of England Ijas increased, our 
artificers of all kinds have proportionally in- 
creased. The building of London hath made 
multitudes of bricklayers and carpenters ; much 
use of ahipping makes many shipwrights; much 
foreign trade will mcrease the vent of our m?.- 
nufactures; and much ve«it will make maoxji 

• Sir Josiah Child. '^ * 
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workmen; and if population should not aug- 
ment our numbers fast enoug-h, we shall draw 
artizauB from foreign parts. 

Since our trade has increasedj though the ge- 
nerality of the nation are grown richer, yet 
they are not so much given to hospitality and 
good'housekeeping as in former days, which only 
tended to nourish idleness, luxury, and beg- 
gary; whereas, that other kind of expence, 
which follows trade, encourages labour, arts, 
and invention. 

The employment of the poor is a necessary Tiieemi 
consequence, likewise, of the increase of trade ^"'iaa 
in cities, and improvement of lands in the ",7nre?' 
country. An increase of the people of a nation ^ '^^ir*iwf J 
also necessarily follows the increase of trade p"^? **• 
and improvement of lands. A trading country 
affords subsistence to more families than a coun- 
try destitute of trade Where there is much 
employment, and good pay, if we want hands of 
our own, we shall draw them from others ; we 
shall keep our own people at home, which other- 
wise, for want of employment, would he'forced to 
leave us and serve other nations. Our lands 
and trade being improved, will render us capa- 
ble not only of employing, but feeding a greater 
number of people. 

If these have been the effects of abating Inter- 
est, there can be no doubt that further abatement 
will cause an increase of the riches of the kingdom. 
Low Interest is the mother of frugality, industry 
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and arts. May we not imagine, that the 

of Providence prohibited the Jews from l^idi|||[- 

§ ■ 

upon use one to another, but allowed- thomi JHt 
lend to strangers for the enriching of their 'OlM' 
nation, and improvement of their own territoist 
the consequence of the former being only to ifn|piil' 
verish one Jew to make another rich. 'v'^ 

"'?^'"^?i?? Whenever wages are high, it is an infallilijjf^ 

an infallible ^ ^ -m 

evidence of the evidcucc of the richcs of that country ; : wtM 

ridies of a ^ ^^ 

country. whercvcr wages for labour run low, it is a ^B^lf 

of the poverty of that place. It is multitudeiMl' 
people and good laws^ which principally rfii%|jb 
any Country: and, if we retrench the labaiUM(| 
th(B people, we drive them from us to. odMil 
countries that give better rates. The amonpl 
of subsistence falling to each labourer, or the nipr 
of wages, must depend on the proportion whiiik 
the whole capital bears to the whole amountniftf 
the labouring population. If the amount of oit 
pital were increased, without a corresponding 
increase taking place in the population, a laigir 
share of such capital would fall to each in4viiU 
dual, or the rate of wages would be augmeuti^t 
and if, on the other hand, population wereji^ 
creased faster than capital, a less share would J||f 
apportioned to each indivjidual, or the rate.iif 
wages would be reduced. ^4i. 

There are no means whatever by which. :ti|i 
command of the labouring class over the j 
.cessaries and conveniences of life, can be^ 
larged other than by accelerating . the. increaM4tf 
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capital, as compared with population, or by re^ 
tarding the increase of population as compared 
with capital; and every scheme for improving 
the condition of the labourer, which is not bot- 
tomed on this principle, or which has not an 
increase of the ratio of capital to population for 
its object, must be completely nugatory and 
ineffectual. 

The example of such individuals, or bodies of The rate of 
individuals, as submit quietly to have their wages bed^tedat 
reduced, and who are content if they get only Sf. **^^*"*^' 
the mere necessaries of life, ought never to 
be held up for public imitation ; on the con- 
trary, every thing should' he done to make such 
apathy be esteemed disgraceful. The best interest 
of society requires that the rate of wages should 
be elevated as high as possible ; that a taste for 
the comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments of human 
life, should be widely diffused, and, if possible, 
interwoven with the national habits and pre- 
judices. A low rate of wages, by rendering it 
impossible for increased exertions to obtain any 
considerable increase of comforts and enjoy- 
ments, effectually hinders any such exertions 
from ever being made, and, of all others, the 
most powerful cause of that idleness and apathy 
which contents itself with what can barely con- 
tinue animal existence. When the standard of 
national or necessary wages is high, a man can 
bear to retrench in a period of scarcity; but he 
who is habitually and constantly fed on the very 

b2 
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cheapest of food, hM plainly nothing to 
when deprived of it. Labourers placed ixn 
situation are absolutely cut off from everyi 
source^ 
J^]^J^^ The author* of the preceding remarks^ 
^^JJJ* rates of wages, and who has well explained*' 
^g^^ principles of political economy, conceived 

Sir Josiab Child, and many of our writem, 
economical subjects^ had mistaken ths effecitrj 
heavy taxation for the cause of wealth ; by* 
tributi^ the great wealth and commi 
prosperity of Holland, to the superior ad^ 
tages of low Interest. The observation ap] 
to arise from his considering Interest of m( 
and profits of trade in the same lig^t, 
investigating the laws, regulating the ntte^jj 
profit, and the increase of capital; as be CM 
serves, that in Holland^ profits were compaii;||| 
tively low from 1650, downwards, and wefj/k 
cofisidered by the writers he sdludes to, as 1^ 
natural result, and were consequently regan|^ 
by them as a convincing proof of the superic^^^ 
vantoges of law pr^ts/ind Interest He also d4(te| 
that the low rate of profit in Holland^ :^^^^8ii6^ 
^hteenth century, was at once ^ cause .a^ 
a symptom of her decline. That Sir WiUi|^ 
Temple, in his Observations on the NetherJai^^hL 
written about 1670, mentions that the. trad4^jg| 
Holland had then passed its zenith ; that £bgt 
vast capitals of the Dutch merchants had b€|M| 

* Mr. Bf^CuUodi. ' -Uw 
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priucipally amassed previously to the wars, ia 
which the Republic was engaged with Crom- 
well, Charles II., and Louis XIV., when the 
rate of pro6t was much higher than at any 
subsequent period. 

To consider low profits advantageous is cer- 
'6anly erroneous ; but it is manifest, that the 
lower the Rate of Interest, the more easily can 
trade and commerce, by means of loans, be 
carried on for low profits. Sir Joslah Child, in 
enumerating the means whereby the Dutch had 
advanced their trade, states fourteen peculiar 
customs and laws, and concludes with the 
lowness of Interest of money with ihem, which, 
in peaceable times, did not exceed three per cent. ; 
and was then (1669), during their war with 
England, not above four per cent. ; but his rea- 
soning, the substance of which is given in the 
preceding pages, was to demonstrate, that by a 
low Rate of Interest, agriculture and commerce 
were promoted, and profits augmented. 
Tliere cannot be any public utility in a high 
,te of Interest; it impoverishes one to enrich 
&other. The only sufferers by a low Interest, 
are " those who swell their own purses by the 
sweat of other men's brows, and the contrivances 
of other men's brains." An abatement of Interest 
tends to enrich a nation, and has been one great 
cause of the riches of this kingdom; for, if trade 
enriches, and lowering of Interest advances trade, 
which appears to be sufficiently proved, then the 
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abatement of Interest, or restraining of Ut 
is the primary and principal cause of. the 
of any nation. 
Bent is that portion of the produce 
it?^™- earth, which is paid for the use of the ual 
and inherent 'powers of the soil. If buiji 
have been erected on a farm, or if it has 
enclosed, drained, or in way improved^the si 
be paid for Rent must be sufficient to remuni 
the landlords for the use of the capital wl 
has been laid out in its improvement, 
manifest, that a high Rate of Interest will, at] 
cording to its amount, prevent the use of mon^ 
in cultivating lands ; and that the lower the Rale 
of Interest, the greater will be the inducement 
to bring poor lands into cultivation. The proprie- 
tors of superior lands obtain high rents on account 
of their greater fertility. Lai^er supplies of com 
cannot be obtained without cultivating inferioi 
soils ; and to enable them to be cultivated, thai 
produce must sell for such a price as will.afibid 
the ordinary rate of profit to their cuttivaton. 
This price will, however, yield a surplus ot€* 
and above the ordinary rate of profit to the cul- 
tivators of the most fertile lands, and it is thu 
surphis that forms rent. The profits and value of 
land, therefore, will be augmented by a low 
Rate of Interest. Profits consist of the excess of 
the commodities produced above those expended 
in production ; the excess will, consequently, be 
lessened by a high rate, and augmented by a 
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^«uw Rate of Interest for money, whether employed 

^in agriculture, trade, or commerce. 

The value of Government Securities depends Theraiueof 

, on a low Rate of Interest, and consequently on securities de- 
fitn abundance of money. For this reason, the ^teofUt^ 
Government, when they deduced the five per cent. ^^^^ 
stock, should have also recommended to the 
Legislature, a reduction of the Rate of Interest 
to four pif cent. ; which would have lessened the 
lending of money by individuals, as the public 
would have preferred Government Securities if 
they could not procure higher Interest. In this 
view it may be seen how advantageous to Go- 
vernment would be an abatement of Interest, 
and it would also be beneficial to the public, as by 
such means the Government Securities would be 
so much enhanced, that a more rapid liquidation 
of the debt might be efiected. 

There is an important diflference between the 
use of money by individuals, and by a Govern- 
ment, or an establishment like the Bank of Eng- 
land. Usury, by the former, is merely impo- 
verishing one to enrich another. By the latter 
it would never be exercised harshly, and the 
Interest to Government, by forming part of the 
public revenue, would even benefit the debtor. 
A public fund from which Government might 
extend relief, in times of general distress, or even 
to particular classes or individuals embarrassed 
by circumstances not within their controul, would ^ 
be the best means of extirpating Usury. 
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" Putting money out at Interest, obsecrel 
author of a Deferux of Usury,* is exchanging i| 
sent money for future ; but why, a policy i 
ii applied to exchanges in general, would biej| 
nerally deemed absurd and mischievous, i 
be deemed necessary in the instance of this | 
ticular kind of exchange, mankind are as yet ul 
leant. For him who takes as much as he can get I 
for the use of any other sort of thing, — a bouae I 
for instance, — there is no particular appellation, 1 
nor any mark of disrepute: nobody is ashamed j 
of doing so, nor is it usual so much as to profeni'] 
to do otherwise. Why a man who takes as muek/J 
as he can get, be it six, or seven, or eight, or tcnr^ 
per cent, for the use of a sum of mouey, sbool 
be called a Usurer, should be loaded with an o|r:^ 
probrious name, any more than if he had bongldMf| 
a house with it, and made a proportionable prwt^ 
fit by the house, is more than 1 cao see." i •< 

" Another tiling I would also wish to leam is»'r> t 
says the same writer, " why the legislator i 
should be more anxious to limit the Rate of In* ■ * 
terest one way, than the other 1 Why he shoold* < 
set his face against the owners of that species oT. k 
property more than of any other ? Why he . 
should make it his business to prevent their ' 
getting more than a certain price for the use of itj - 
rather, than to prevent their getting less ? Why^ ' ■ . 
in short, he should not take means for making Ht^ 
penal to offer less, for example, than five per ceiU;i i< 

• Mr. Bentham. , ij^ 
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% well as to accept more ? Let aay one that cau 
■i find an answer to these questions, — it is more than 
■ 1 can do ; I except always the distant and im' 
B perceptible advantage of sinking the price of 
4 goods of all kinds ; and in that remote way mul- 
k tiplying the future enjoyments of individuals, 
t But this was a consideration by far too distant 
: and refined, to have been the original ground 
> for confining the limitation to this side." 

That exception is one of the great advantages Extmcw or 
! which has been experienced from a reduction of cuipaper's 



shown, that it was the ground of the limitation; 
the Acts of Parliament having recorded the advan- 
tages found by notable experience in the improve- 
ment of lands and the advancement of trade. 
There are also the writings of authors of the seven- 
teenth century corroborating those facts. In the 
preface to " A Discourse showing the many advan- 
tages which would accrue to this Kingdom by the 
Abatement of Usury, together with the absolute 
necessity of reducing Interest of Money to the 
lowest Rate it bears in other Countries, that 
at least we may trade with our Neighbours upon 
equal terms,'' which was presented to Parliament 
by Sir Thomas Culpeper, jun. Knt., and pub- 
lished in 1668, he states, " that it was about 
forty-five years since (viz. 21 Jacobi) that my de- 
ceased father (being a member of the Parliament 
for that year) first attempted the bringing down 
of Interest from ten to eight in the hundred, and 
ublished a discourse thereupon ; wherein his 
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endeavours (assisted by many patriots of thit 
time) so well succeeded, that a law vas then 
made for that purpose. It passed with all the 
opposition imaginable; and nothing was left un- 
objected or unanswered which the wit of man 
could devise ; for it was an untrodden path, and 
must be hewn out by dint of reason. In regard, 
none of those arguments wherewith experience 
hath more happily furnished us in great plenty, 
could then be produced.'' 

He adds " that at the passing of it, my father 
often told me, that a member of that Parliament, 
of as great authority and esteem as any tbfia 
sitting, and a principal opposei:, spoke to thh 
effect: — 'That though he could not protest, 
yet he desired it might be remembered, that 
he had foreseen and foretold the inconveni- 
ences that would ensue ;' to which it was by my 
iather replied, ' that he desired it might likewfae 
be remembered, that he had prophesied the mUiy 
happy effects of it (viz.) to the King in the ka- 
provement of his customs ; to the landlord in the 
advancement of his rents, and price of his ii^ha- 
ritance ; to the merchant in quickness of fid* 
trade, and benefits of his returns ; to the borro^tftr 
in the case of his condition, &c. ; and .iafve 
was joined concerning his Majesty's customf of 
exportation, as a measure of all the rest.* JJfotf 
many years after they met again, and my &t^ia^ 
pleasantly asked him, whether he bad lately b^Mil 
at the Custom-house, which he, as readily appre^ 
bending, most ingenuously yielded the cause." '< 
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** Soon after this (the author observes) there 
was a long vacancy of Parliaments till the year 
1640, at which time my father (being strengthen- 
ed with isuccess, and further incited by intelli- 
gence from Holland, that they had then newly 
abated their Interest) set forth another treatise to 
evince the necessity of reducing money from 
eight to 9ix ; the ground work whereof was, that 
till we brought Interest to the same Rate with the 
Dutch, our design was lame, and our grand com- 
petitors would still have the start of us : the busi- 
ness was ready for the Mint, and would certainly 
have passed, but that it was intercepted by un- 
natural discord" 

In another part of the preface he states " that 
in the year 1660, his Majesty being happily re- 
stored and the kingdom settled, my father forth- 
with resumed his design of further abating Inter- 
est, as the greatest blessing both to the King and 
kingdom. But my Lord Culpeper dying (who he 
knew had the same thoughts, and through whose 
assistance only he hoped to effect it) he soon gave 
it over, finding (as he said) that the world was 
then intent upon other game than trade, and de- 
spairing that himself should live to see it. Yet 
before his death, he recommended the prosecu- 
tion of it to me, (his executor) together with the 
payments of his debts ; adding sometimes in jest, 
that the Usurer and he were not yet even, for he 
had only scratched the Usurer, the Usurer had 
stabbed him ; but he hoped he might (without 
breach of charity) will me, if I could, to revenge 



his quarrel by doiag good to the Usurer { 
bis will. Tbe same year, viz. 12 Car. 2, (six p 
CBDt. being then generally practised) that comi 
tton holding it necessary to coDtlnue the sfl 
practice, confirmed it by a statute, entitled, "J 
Act for restraining excessive Usury." 

" After my father's decease (he continaes) 
endeavoured what I could to propagate so fmi 
ful a plant. By this time the war with Hollai 
was begun. Some months after the peace w 
proclaimed, presuming that our late extreme ai 
present exigence could not but conduce to n 
design, by disposing many who were averse 
receive impressions contrary to their former jud 
ments, and affording me, at least, some Ulusti' 
tions ; I went to London with full purpose 
promote it, but found myself happily preventi 
by one Mr. Child, a merchant, of known abilitif 
in trade, and choice conversation; who (rising! 
it were out of my father's dust) did by his ovt 
sagacity, find out this hidden vein ; and lightia 
afterwards by mere chance upon one of my i 
ther's treatise, modestly reprinted it with i 
proper date, and annexed it to his own esceUen 
treatise, entitled ' Brief Considerations concen 
ing Trade and Interest of Money,' whose hone 
endeavours for his king and country's honour, 
am bound to assist with my utmost skill ani 
power ; and in pursuance thereof have composet 
this tract, which with all humility I present t 
your wisdoms." 

Were any other evidence necessary than 
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of Farliameat reducing the Hates ofloter- 
these tracts would show the progress of 
• opinion confirmed by experience ; aud it is a 
, curious fact, that the principal reductions were 
u^>parently effected by the arguments of one man, 
^Wie old aud stedfast patriot Sir Thomas Culpeper. 
^^he statute of the 37 Henry VTII., even in limit- 
ing it, declares Usury to be unlawful, and only 
therefore limited, in order to the repressing of it. 
In 1698, Sir Josiah Child published his dis- 
course on trade, recommending a further reduction 
of the Rate of Interest to three or four per cent. ; 
from which the arguments used by the author of 
these pages have been chiefly taken. Let us, 
however, examine the correctness of the parallel 
in the case proposed by the author of the Defence 
of Usury. 

The rent of houses, and of course the prices of Differencebe. 
all commodities, must vary according to the sup- if^mu,^^f"a. 
ply and the demand. If the former is deficient, anS^s 
prices rise, if abundant their value diminishes ; *''^°g'' 
but the competition which high prices excite, 
will sooner or later, according to the means of 
production, bring prices to a tolerably fair and rea- 
sonable amount. 

Interest of money will also fall and rise as it 
becomes abundant and scarce : but the compe- 
tition which high Interest excites, would, if not 
restrained by our wholesome laws, plunge those 
who seek assistance into deeper difficulties ; and 
in times of distress, all who possessed money 
luld be striving to make the greatest gain, 
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and the temptation would most prob$.bl^i 
greater inj ury than the forced sales of pi 
more particularly if the prices of comi 
should not advance before the period for 
the loan has been contracted. In most 
competition instead of reducing Interest to'^^ 
and reasonable amount, will keep it hig^httj 
retarding the means of production, for an' in^ 
of money can only be produced by surplus 
tal, which would be more or less absorbed b; 
higher Rate of Interest. 

In this view the parallel fails complelelyrj^ 
high prices occasion further production of 
modities; but high Interest must retard tiviC 
production. The limitation of the Rate of InlMk 
est, for instance at this moment, would in'=tf 
probability, if removed, enable our merchaiMI 
and others to procure money on pledging tbdf 
stock of goods ; but for what period must tbl^f 
remain pledged, and at what Rate of Interesfef 
The precise answer is not easy nor necessarf { 
the Rate would no doubt be high : but as out 
laws restrain usurious contracts, the embarrasM 
will naturally look for aid from Government, nt 
the Bank of England, and under certain c'ondl^ 
tions they are equitably entitled to assistanci^ 
and it is the wisest policy to give such reli^ 
whenever such extensive distress occurs. 

If the laws against Usury be repealed, in whlft 
manner can the oppressor of the poor or unfort^ 
nate be restrained or punished ? The Bill befoie 



ly^terliament contains of course no provision of 

iq^liat kind, as there would then be a necessity for 

■igniting the Rate; but can it be contended that 

' jmo amount of Interest, however high, should be 

sdeemed usurious ? In a moral point of view, it is 

\ ; 9urely most important to restrain Usury and un- 

s just gain ; and not suffer any class greedily to 

r gain of their neighbours by extortion. 

i . From the several passages in sacred history, it chanty aad 

, , , ^ kindness were 

r i^ppears that the law prohibiting the Jews from the objects of 
lending upon use one to another, and permitting laws, 
them to lend their money to strangers, did not, 
as some modem writers, assert, originate in a po- 
litical, and not a moral precept. The object of 
these laws was not merely to enrich their own 
nation, and to improve their own territory, but 
manifestly to inculcate charity and kindness to- 
wards their brethren who had waxen poor \ to pre- 
vent the oppression of the poor, and of their 
brethren who had fallen into decay, to the end that 
there might be no poor amongst them. 

The prohibition appears indeed to have been 
only extended to exorbitant gain. In the first 
passage wherein the subject is mentioned in 
Scripture, amongst the laws and ordinances, we 
find these words :* — ** If thou lend money to any 
of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as an Usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon 
him Usury." From this it may be inferred that 
some profit might be derived by lending money ; 

^ Exodus, chap. xxii. 
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but that if the party was poor, the lender sh 
not be to him as an Usurer. In the next ] 
sage, concerning the redemption of land 
houses, and compassion on the poor, the c 
mand -was, that " *if thy brother be waxen 
and fallen in decay with thee, then thou sfa 
lieve him ; yea, though he be 9. stranger, 
sojourner, that he may live with thee. 
thou no Usury of him, or increase ; but 
God. that thy brother may live with thee, 
shall not give him thy money upon Usury, 
lend him thy victuals for increase." 

In the following passage the law against 1 
is repeated. " fThou shall not lend upon Usury I 
to thy brother ; Usury of money. Usury of vic- 
tuals, Usury of any thing that is lent upoi 
Usury. Uuto a stranger thou mayest lend uptn 
Usury ; but unto thy brother thou shall not lend 
upon Usury, that the Lord thy God may bless 
thee in all that thou settest thine hand to in the 
land whither thou goest to possess it." 

From these and other passages, it appears tha(. 
the Jews were not prohibited from taking Intai^ 
est of money, unless it were exorbitant or taka|^ 
from the poor, and such were the opinions tf 
many ancient writers. . Our ancestors, therefiic^b. 
mistook the matter, in forbidding entirely tha 
use of money ; but althoiigh money as well w 
land, houses, and the like, may be let out t»^ 

* Leviticus, chap^ yxv. t Deuteronomy, cb^i, szSL .' 



lite, without thebJreach of one moral or religious 
^tuty; yet moriery contracts of a certain descrip- 
tion ought not to be permitted, this being one of 
*cKe exceptions of the general rule, ** that contracts 

* ought to be observed," which the safety and wel- 
"Hfture of every society require should be taken out 
^ of that rule. 

' If money were always borrowed with a view 
" only to reproduction, that is, for profitable era- 

* ployment, there would not be the least necessity 

* for limiting the Rate of Interest. No prudent 
man will borrow money at a high Rate of Interest 

' to carry on speculations in trade, beyond what he 
' has means of his own to conduct. The object 
of the Usury Laws is to provide for times of dif- 
ficulty and distress. When money is plentiful, 
persons of course will always be found to lend it 
at a low rate. All experience has proved that 
Usury is committed by men of the most rapaci- 
ous character ; men who have no feeling for the 
distresses of others. It is therefore a moral duty, 
as virell as wise policy, to restrain Usury, and 
prevent men from greedily gaining of their neigh- 
hours by extortion. The whole of the eyidence 
taken before the select Committee of the House 
of Commons, in the year 1818, tends, as it natu- 
rally must, to prove that the Usury Laws have 
increased the Rate of Interest to those who have 
been obliged to borrow in difficult times. 

° •*' A stated and 

We are not to argue from the abuses extrinsic low rate of m- 

y /*•!! 1^ •!/•* terest is ab»o- 

to a beneficial law agamst the law itself. A ce- luteiy neces- 



sary. 
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lebrated writer,* whd . Was nretie ta .itbii' 
position of lowering the rate, observed* 
is necessary there should be a stated Ultt^j 
terest, that young men, and those in Waiitt^ 
not too easily be exposed to extortion and #] 
sion, and the dexterous and contrivm^ 
jobbers not have too great and unboi 
power to prey upon the ignorance or nec< 
borrowers. • •< at 

Even those who conceive that the re] 
the Usury Laws would be beiieficial, aUofvll 
some provisions are necessary for pti 
certain classes. An eminent barrisrter/ ftj 
was examined by the committee, 
opinion that no man should lend mon^jr 
terest, without divulging his nam^, as the leriili 
on the face of the security, in order that all m/^igf 
hand transactions might be prevented. Htf ehi 
thought, that it should be made penal :to- kil 
money at Interest, or by an annuity to an uifin^ 
and that the law should place it otit of the pdirir 
of the infant, when he coined of age, te ra{(My tfo 
loan ; and allow him to recover )it by aetiOD^KJf 
he actually did pay it, add give him thee beMft 
of a di^edvery in equity* agamst the lenttet. ^vBi 

The Bill before Patliament cant^ins^ no ^Sliik 
provisions. Such rei^trkrtions would, iniac^jM 
strongly show the necessity of legisilative int# 
ference in certain conttacts of ihits kiDd>,;tha1i^'fi 
due consideration, it might be imagined ittatih 

• Locke. t Mr. Sugdren. 
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more preferable to continue the law in its present 
state^ which, by a general rate, embraces all 
cases, than to attempt the framing of laws, 
which should guard against particular instances 
of abuse. 

To conclude, it is manifest that the permission 
to receive any Interest whatever, for the use of 
money, is in that 4^gree allowing part of the 
community to exist idly, and live either by the 
necessities or by the industry of others; it is 
therefore, absolutely necessary with the view 
of protecting all classes from oppression, du- 
ring times of difficulty and distress, and of 
compelling all classes to maintain themselves, as 
much as possible, by their own exertions, to limit 
the Rate of Interest ; and the lower it is fixed, 
the greater will be the benefit to the whole king- 
dom. 
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